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REVIE-WS. 

Marketing Agricultural Products. By Benjamin Horace Hibbard. 
(New York: D. Appleton and Company. 192 1. Pp. xv, 389.) 

Efficient Marketing for Agriculture. By Theodore Macklin. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1921. Pp. xviii, 418.) 

The University of Wisconsin has long been noted for its work in 
agricultural economics and it is no surprise that two marketing books 
should come forth from its walls within a single year. These books, 
while the products of one department, are not alike. They are not 
competing books; but rather does it appear that the authors have 
attempted to make them complementary, or possibly present books 
which would fill the requirements of different institutions. 

In examining closely the main theme which runs throughout these 
two books we note the same general attack of the market problem. 
It is from the economic standpoint that both men have made their 
presentations. Mere description of the market machinery is no 
longer accepted as an adequate presentation of the problem. The 
economic reasons for the practices which have grown up in the past 
are the essentials which must be considered and thoroughly under- 
stood. A concept of what marketing is and its place in the general 
field of economics is presented in both books. Both Dr. Hibbard and 
Dr. Macklin put up the market problem in a manner which makes the 
student realize that marketing is an economic study. This method of 
presentation is the proper one when we take into consideration what 
we know about markets today. 

These books were written primarily for text use and one must 
consider them in this light. Macklin's book has many advantages as 
a text from the standpoint of the student. It is well bound, printed 
in clear type, easy to read, each paragraph properly headed in bold 
type, and gives a summary of the essential points at the end of each 
chapter. This summary is an advantage in most instances, although 
there is a tendency for some students, when rushed, to read only the 
summary and thereby miss a great deal which can not possibly be 
condensed. 

Professor Macklin's chapter on Transporting Farm Products does 
not measure up to the standard which is desired. The economics of 
this market service are not dealt with fully enough. Too much space 
is devoted to giving statistics on costs. Costs are essential, but facts 
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concerning them do not bring forth principles. Costs may change 
from year to year and locahty to locaHty. Principles are the same 
always. The first part of this book which presents the economic 
position of marketing and the explanation of the necessary services 
is a very able presentation of the subject, with the exceptions of the 
chapter on transportation, the omission of mention of risk as a market 
factor, and the failure to discuss organized exchanges and future 
trading. The latter part of the book is rather disjointed, although it 
presents some very valuable discussions. The chapter on Price Mak- 
ing is timely. In the future market students will, no doubt, give 
more attention to prices and price-making forces. One gets the im- 
pression that illustrations and quotations are utilized by the author to 
fill up space; however, maps, graphs, and pictures enliven the book, 
making it more readable, and are valuable, even though most of them 
will be out of date within a short time. 

Efficient Marketing for Agriculture is a book which fills a long- 
felt need. It is a good text if properly used. Students like it and 
receive from it the proper economic attitude toward the market prob- 
lem. Its use, however, is practically limited to courses dealing with 
the principles of marketing. 

It is quite unfortunate that Dr. Hibbard's manuscript was not 
printed and made up in a more attractive form. The book is hard to 
read, even though the style is most attractive. From a mechanical 
standpoint it is deficient. 

Marketing Agricultural Products is a book which does not have 
the right name. Less than one half of it deals with the principles 
of marketing as we have come to think of them. However, in these 
few pages we find much more sound economics than in many other 
full volumes. The treatment of farmers' movements and cooperation 
is excellent. No other book presents so clearly and concisely the im- 
portant characteristics of so many of these general movements. The 
cooperative business organization section brings out the essentials of 
and requirements for successful cooperation as a business agency. 
It would probably have been a better arrangement if the student had 
been given the principles of cooperation before the study of the 
general movements. As a text for a combined course in marketing 
and cooperation this book is very good. 

Both of these books are good and cover the field in a manner which 
no others have so far. It must be said that they are the best which 
are available for use as a basis for courses in agricultural marketing. 
Yet one does not feel satisfied with them. After reading them the 
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stamp of approval must be placed upon them, and at the same time 
there is an expression of regret that they do not go into the heart of 
the matter more thoroughly. Yet we should not expect too much 
from books. The development of a study like markets is one 
which takes time. A process of evolution must be undergone. The 
service or functional type of market presentation, which was intro- 
duced in published form first by Cherington and later followed up 
in a partial way by Duncan, has been carried a step farther in these 
two books. It is hoped that no other attempts will be made along 
this line unless it brings a decided improvement. The future should 
bring forth a fuller analysis of price-making forces, for there is the 
heart of marketing. There is a great opportunity for some one to 
present marketing from its economic standpoint in the fullest degree 
in relation to price. 

John T. Horner. 
Michigan Agricultural College. 

Labor and Material Requirements of Field Crops. By L. A. Moore- 
HOUSE and O. A. Juve, Office of Farm Management and Farm 
Economics. United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
No. 1000. 

This publication presents in statistical and graphical form the dis- 
tribution of labor on a large number of crops selected from cost 
account and survey data obtained in various regions of the United 
States. The distribution for the same crop is given by regions which 
allows contrast of labor costs for these different sections. This is 
the most complete presentation of labor costs yet published from any 
source and makes a distinct contribution to the economics of crop 
production. The presentation of the data is clear, concise, and well 
arranged. The graphs allow a visualization of the distribution. A 
presentation of this character is vital to the subject of Agricultural 
Economics. 

Frank App. 
New Jersey Agricultural College. 

Farm Managem£nt. By R. L. Adams. (McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 1921.) 

This newest treatise on Farm Management is an important contri- 
bution to the literature of that subject. The book is divided into 
three parts. Part I includes the scope and place of farm manage- 
ment, selecting farming as a business, choosing a farm, organizing 
and equipping the business, capital requirements, farm profits, factors 



